Chloride of Lime in Sanitation.

The Scotch bleachers never had been able to attain a perfect
degree of whiteness. In fact it was customary to send the goods
to Holland and Flanders, where a highly lucrative but conserva-
tive industry flourished, based on a finishing process in which
the use of buttermilk seemed indispensable.
The costly white linen thus obtained (the term "Hollands"
remains to this day) was shipped back to Leith, the trade center
for this staple. Watt induced his father-in-law to make a trial
with chlorine, which he did with about 1500 yards of linen.
The immediate results astonished everybody, but were soon
turned into disappointment, after the chlorine attacked the fiber,
and the linen rotted until it was entirely spoiled. Jeers then came
down upon the young enthusiast from every side of a circle dom-
inated by the prejudices of trade habits.
Watt undertook another journey to Paris, and Berthollet
contrived a remedy: he neutralized the obnoxious properties
of chlorine gas by absorbing it first into a solution of alkali.
Chlorine bleaching had now become feasible, though the high
cost of the chemicals still marred its commercial success. Soda,
which can be bought today at less than a cent a pound, in a
state of purity of about 99%, then only existed in a crude 20%
form called Barilla, made from sea weeds, for which 13 cents
per pound was charged.
But the right man, Dr. Henry, took hold of the problem.
He substituted milk of lime for the expensive alkali and after
twelve years of clever and tenacious labor, succeeded in con-
verting the powerful chlorine gas into a dry-portable, handy
form, containing 35% efficient chlorine, by combining it
with slaked lime, thus making so-called "chloride of lime."
Chloride of lime is known also as "Bleach," "Bleaching Powder/'
"Hypochlorite of Lime/' etc.
In 1799 Charles Tennant of Glasgow, was granted a patent
for it, and for 100 years this trade has been developed and held
where it took its origin, in England. In 1910 Great Britain
produced 110,000 tons. The industrial use of chloride of lime,
dates from about the year 1800. An interesting comparison
of the amount manufactured and the price per ton is given by
Mactear as follows: